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LITHUANIA AND POLAND THROUGH THE AGES 


By DR. A. SAPOKA 


T is a rather rare occurence in the history of 

mankind when the interests of any two na- 
tions are as closely interwoven as are those of 
Lithuania and Poland. Their destinies were ac- 
tually intertwined; yet historical literature is very 
inacurate in its presentation of this peculiar re- 
lationship. To discuss this singular entangle- 
ment fully in one short article is quite impossible. 
Therefore, we shall confine ourselves to the dis- 
cussion of the relationship of Lithuania and Po- 
land from the beginning of their political asso- 
ciation in 1385 to its consequent dissolution in 
1795. 


LITHUANIAN REGENT ON THE THRONE OF POLAND 


iA tie was inaugurated between Lithu- 
ania and Poland at the end of the 14th 
century when Poland chose as its King, Jogaila, 
the Grand Duke of Lithuania, who started the 
dynasty which ruled Poland for nearly 200 years 

At the end of the 14th century, for all prac- 
tical purposes, Lithuania was still a pagan coun- 
try, in spite of the missions and churches that 
were built there earlier. Poland, on the other 
hand, had been a Christian country since the 
10th century. At this time, however, Poland had 
come to a critical point in its history — the end 
of its royal dynasty. After the death of Ludwig 
d’Anjou, ruler of Hungary and Poland (1370—138?), 
the heir to the Polish throne became his young 
daughter Jadvyga; and Jogaila, the Grand Dnke 
of Lithuania, was chosen to be her husband. This 
was purely a marriage of convenience. Both 
countries were having troubles with their foreign 
possessions. For several decades they had been 
vying with one another, occasionally coming to 
actual battles, for the territory of Western Ukrai- 


na. Poland surmized that once the Lithuanian 


regent became its King the argument would 
automatically be settled. Another factor that 
strongly favored a closer association between the 
two nations was the threat of a common enemy 
— the Teutonic Order. This was of vital importance 


DR. ADOLFAS SAPOKA was born on 
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study on “Lithuania and Poland During the 
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dissertation, “Lithuania and Poland After the 
Treaty of Liublin”. At the present, dr. Sa- 
poka is the editor-in-chief of “The Lights of 
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ed in Toronto, Canada. 


to Lithuania, who had been fighting a war with the 
Order in Prussia and Livonia for the last 150 
years. Lithuania was also interested, with the help 
of Poland, in breaking through the Order 
blockade which cut Lithuania off from Western 
Europe. As for Jogaila himself, he was concerned 
with the prospects of his future dynasty. At that 
time Poland, though far from being Lithuania’s 
cqual territorially (much smaller), was not an 
unfavorable asset to the widely practiced “matri- 
monial policy” of the Gediminas dynasty. 


Consequently, in 1385, at the castle of Kréva 
in Lithuania, the marriage contract was signed 
with the envoys from Poland. In it Jogaila pro- 
mised, in the event that he was chosen king of 
Poland, to let himself — and also his brother -.-- 
be kaptized; he promised to baptize his whole 
country, and to join all the territories under 
Lithuanian control to those of Poland (coronae 
regni Poloniae perpetuo applicare). 


This contract presupposed another document 
which Jogaila should have drawn up in order to 
carry out his promises in the marriage contract 
but we have no evidence of this document, and 
it seems most likely that Jogaila never did draw 
it up. Further developments in the relationship 
of these two countries were directed not so much 
by acts and contracts as by life itself, although 
written’ documents are also very numerous. 


THE LOOSENING OF THE TIES PROPITIATED 
By JOGAILA 


In 1386, Jogaila went to Poland, was baptized 
and given the name of Vladislovas, married Jad- 
vyga, and decided to remain in Poland. But 
he soon saw that it would be impossible to 
rule Lithuania efficiently from Poland. Conse- 
quently, Jogaila returned to Lithuania the next 
year, took care of the matters pertaining to the 
Church, and made Skirgaila, his brother, his co- 
regent in Vilnius (capitol of Lithuania) during 
his absence. Five years later, however, Jogaila 
was forced to appoint his cousin Vytautas as his 
co-regent in Lithuania in place of Skirgaila. 


After ten years of struggle for power, the 
energetic Vytautas would no longer remain sub- 
ject to Jogaila. Never openly denying the claims 
of Jogaila in Lithuania, Vytautas slowly fortified 
himself to such an extent that not only did he 
chase out the brothers of Jogaila, but he also 
forced Jogaila himself to lose all actual power in 
Lithuania. 
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Jogaila was not very much disturbed by this 
state of affairs. It was the Poles who began to 
realize the futility of the promises made at Kré- 
va in 1385, at the signing of the marriage 
contract, to annex Lithuania to Poland and that 
Lithuania was in no way coming closer to being 
a province of Poland. Vytautas even went so far 
as to reclaim certain territories from Poland 
which had formerly belonged to Lithuania. In 
other words, he reclaimed them from the King in 
whose name he was supposed to be ruling in 
Lithuania. When Poland began to complain about 
his audacity, Vytautas was always ready to pro- 
claim that he was subject to the king of Poland. 
In one of his proclamations, he goes so far as 
to state that his sole purpose of writing it is ‘to 
put an end to the complaints (volentes ora oblo- 
quentium... obstruere). And such proclamations 
became quite numerous. At the same time, Vytau- 
tas exacted certain documents from Poland by 
which he insured his position in Lithuania. The 
Acts of 1401 guaranteed his supremacy in Lithu- 
ania until his death, and those of 1413 conferred 
on Lithuania the power to select the successor of 
Vytautas. In other words, this was a factual li- 
beration of Lithuania from the rule of Poland, 
although the claims of Jogaila on Lithuania were 
not annulled. At the end of his life, Vytautas 
wanted to make this liberation still more com- 
plete by having himself crowned King of Lithn- 
ania. In the event that Lithuania became a king- 
dom, the promises of Jogaila in the marriage con- 
tract of 1385 to annex Lithuania to the crown of 
Poland would be completely annulled — it would 
become meaningless. Consesuentlv, it is suite nat- 
ural that Poland attempted to prevent the corc- 
nation from taking place. but their attempts did 
not weaken the determination of Vytautas. It was 
death that finally prevented the coronation of 
Vytautas, an old man (about 80 vears of age). for 
he died while preapring himself for the coronation. 


PERSONAL UNION 


YTAUTAS died (1430) leaving Lithuania an 

independent state. He failed to com- 
pletely annihilate, through his coronation, the 
contract of 1385; however, as a result 
of the Acts of 1413, the future independence of 
Lithuania was assured — the successor of Vy- 
tautas was guaranteed. Consequently, the fact 
that Lithuania did not fall into the hands of Jo- 
gaila after the death cf Vytautas has no revolu- 
t‘onary connotation. 


The first successor of Vytautas was Svitrigai- 
la, a brother of Jogaila, king of Poland. Svitri- 
gaila not only disregarded all former acts of al- 
liance with Poland but also ignored all the 
claims of Jogaila. He did not even hesitate to 
come to open war with his brother’s kingdom. 
Poland. 
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‘gether, 


Lithuania and Poland were again brought to- 
not through any former treaties, but 
through the emergence of a common ruler. Fail- 
ing to find a better candidate to succeed Svitri- 
gaila, Lithuania chose, in 1440, Kazimieras, the 
younger son of Jogaila, as the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania. Several years later Vladislovas, the 
king of Poland (son of Jogaila and brother of 
Kazimieras), was killed in war with the Turks 
and Poland elected Kazimieras, the Grand Duke 
of Lithuania, to its throne. From then on, until 
the death of Zigimantas Augustas in 1572, Lith- 
uania and Poland were ruled by the same per- 
son (with minor exceptions). Lithuania always 
tried to elect as its Grand Duke one of the direct 
descendents of Jogaila (since the family of Vv- 
tautas and his brother had completely died out), 
and Poland always made it a point to crown him 
her king. 


In the course of these 125 years, several at- 
tempts were made to settle the relationship of 
these two nations more definitely by an act of 
jurisdiction; several documents were drawn up 
pertaining to this question, but not one of them 
received any final significance — none were ra- 
tified by the Lithuanian Diet. Consequently, 
the only tie that existed between these two coun- 
tries was vested in the person of the ruler. In 
other words, they did not have any other insti- 
tutions, social or political in common, apart from 
the kingship. A somewhat closer and more defi- 
nite connection was evolved by the treaty of 
Liublin in 1569 — considered a parliamentary 
union by some historians. This treaty reculated 
and defined clearly the relationship of these two 
countries till the end of their existence (1795) as 
independent nations. 


LITHUANIA AND POLAND AFTER THE UNION 
OF LUBLIN 


1 UNION of Liublin in 1569 did not spring 
up very abruptly. As has already been men- 
tioned there were several unsuccessful attempts 
(during the one-ruler period), to sign a treaty 
which would bring about a closer union of the 
two countries. In fact, several such treaties were 
formulated but were just as quickly dissolved 
when they came in contact with the conflicting 
demands of the two nations. Poland was pressing 
for as close a union as possible, going so far as 
to propose the annexation of Lithuania to Per- 
land as a Province of Poland. Lithuania, on the 
other hand, was presing for as much indepen- 
dence from Poland as possible, agreeing only to 
have a common ruler and a joint diet to 
settle common problems, with each nation re- 
taining its own national diet. 


Thanks to Zigimantas Augustas (Sigismundus 
Augustus), the last of the Jogaila lineage, who did 
not wish to die before settling the future of the two 
countries more definitely, the negotiations of 1569 
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St. Anne’s church in Vil- 
nius, one of most beauti- 
ful Gothic churches in 
Central Europe, built in 
the 16th century. 


were fruitful. It was feared that, with the death o- 
Zigimantas Augustas, who left no heir, dynasty 
of Jogaila would end, and both countries won!d 
again select their own rulers. Consequently, all 
the remaining ties would be completely severed. 
For this reason, Zigimantas Augustas almost 
forced Lithuania to sign the treaty. 

The negotiations at Liublin were very dif- 
ficult. Lithuania was driven to the point of 
breaking off all negotiations, but, urged by Zigi- 
mantas Augustas, returned and agreed to accept 
the conditions of the treaty. Any resistance would 
automatically imply a rebellion against the Grand 
Duke, and it was impossible to declare war on 
Poland since, at that moment, Lithuania was in- 


volved in a war with Moscow. In fact, Lithuania 
was hoping to get help from Poland. 

Whatever the circumstances may have been, 
the treaty was not a complete defeat of Lithua- 
nia. It was more or less the product of a com- 
promise on both sides. What still remained in it 
that was not acceptable to Lithuania, Poland 
tried to rectify later on. There were two main 
points in the treaty: the first was the establish- 
ment of one menarch and one diet for both 
countries. One monarch was no novelty, and even 
Lithuania was used to that idea by now. The 
cifference was in the manner of election. Accor¢c- 
ing to the treaty, the king was to be elected by 
both countries jointly, crowned king of Poland, 
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and given the title of the Grand Duke of Lithua- 
nia during the coronation ceremonies at Kroku- 
va, the capital of Poland, without any similar 
ceremonies taking place in Vilnius, capital of 
Lithuania. 

The second main point of the treaty, how- 
ever, was something new, and that was the estab- 
lishment of a joint diet by fusion of the two 
national ones into one common to both, and a 
prohibition against calling separate diets. 
Needless to say, this was the most important 
decree, having the greatest practical influence on 
the future development of the two nations, es- 
pecially in the blending of the nobility into one 
social stratum. 

All else was left as it was in both countries. 
Each nation retained separate executives, separate 
Houses, separate courts, and separate laws (al- 
though these laws were made by the common 
diet), separate national armies, and national 
treasuries; the money systems were independent 
of each other, and each court had its own na- 
tional dignitaries. Therefore, Lithuania and Po- 
land, during the period of this Union, did not 
have any other common organ, apart from the 
one king and one diet for both countries. No 
other part of the government or any senator had 
any power in both states. Even the dignitaries 
of the court had to change when the king cross- 
ed the border — those of Poland were re- 
placed by Lithuanian dignitaries when king cross- 
ed from Poland to Lithuania. The Lithuanian army 
had its own generals — hetmons; the Lithuanian 
treasury was controlled by Lithuanian officials; 
the diplomatic relationships with neighboring 
countries were conducted by Lithuanian chan- 
cellor, etc. Not one penny could be taken out 
of the Lithuanian treasury to be used bv Poland. 
Even the money that was granted to the king 
for his expenses could not be spent in the Polish 
court. If the king want€d to avail himself of this 
money he had to go to Lithuania and make use 
of it right there. Only in the middle of the 17th 
century, with the consent of both countries, was 
the matter changed. 


Some of the other points in the Union of 
Liublin never became effective at all, eg., the 
treaty provided for the establishment of a com- 
mon monetary system, but this was never even 
attempted. Consequently, the value of the Lithu- 


anian florin was always 25% higher than that 
of the Polish. The union also annulled all 
of the Lithuanian laws which prevented the Poles 
from holding government positions or owning 
estates in Lithuania. The Poles were to be iust 
as free to establish themselves in Lithuania as 
the Lithuanians had been in Poland. However, in 
the third Lithuanian Statute in 1588, in 
spite of the provisions of the treaty of 
Liublin, the old laws prohibiting Poles from 
settling in Lithuania were again reinstated, and 
they were in use until the fall of both nations. 
Consequently, even during the period of Union, 
Lithuanian laws prevented the Poles from hold- 
ing any position or owning any property in Lith- 
uania. 

Yet, in general, it must be said that the Act 
of 1569, although it advocated a complete union 
and blending of Lithuania and Poland, essentially 
guaranteed an independent life to both nations. 
The so-called Diet of Reforms of 1788—1792 
again attempted to unite the two countries more 
definitely. However, its decrees were never brought 
into actual practice. These reforms gave rise to 
conflicts with the neighboring nations, and Lith- 
uania and Poland were finally destroyed 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE UNION 


T= CLOSE political tie between Lithuania 
and Poland, lasting for 400 years, could not 
fail to influence the relationship of the two na- 
tions even to the present day. During these 400 
years a number of problems presented themselves. 
some of which are still vital today. The most im- 
portant consequence of this relationship was the 
absorption of the Polish social structure and the 
acceptance of Polish ideology by the Lithuanian 
nobility, and its consequent loss of national spirit 
and habits. When the new democracy of Lithu- 
ania was rising, the Lithuanian nobility firmly 
opposed it, opposing also the idea of an inde- 
pendent Lithuanian state Poland also adhered 
to the old idea of the Union and refused to re- 
cognize the independence of Lithuania. As a re- 
sult of this old unionistic thinking of the nobility, 
the relationship of these two nations in the 20th 
century was not of the best and created new 
problems, some of which have not yet been settl- 
ed. But the discussion of these problems falls 
outside the scope of our topic. 


We cannot forget the existence of that 
apparatus known as international communism. 
It constitutes a world-wide conspiracy to bring 
into power a form of government which 
never in any country, at any time, was freely 
chosen by the people. 


John Foster Dulles 
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THE EDUCATIVE 
PROCESS 
IN SOVIET SOCIETY 


By VYTAUTAS KAVOLIS 


THE PLANNED SOCIETY 


|= PRIME characteristic of Soviet society is 
the unity of pattern and control in all sub- 
systems of the society. In Western countries, 
subsystems — such as economy, religion, and 
government — coexist, but they preserve a cer- 
tain amount of independence from each other. 
In addition, differing value orientations struggle 
within each of the subsystems — such as capi- 
talism, socialism, and neo-liberalism in the econ- 
omy, or Catholicism with Protestantism in the 
religious subsystem of a Euro-American society. 
In a Soviet society, the same ideological pat- 
tern is superimposed upon all social subsystems, 
and no sompetition is allowed within any of them. 
This statement will have to be qualified to some 
extent by the persistence of survivals — those 
social subsystems which have retained some de- 
gree of independence because they are farther. 
in the Western direction, from Moscow. Yet these 
survivals are being planfully eliminated or sub- 
jected to such a degree of control that they !ose 
their autonomy altogether, e.g., the Russian Or- 
thodox Church. The latter has come to be tole- 
rated as a pacifier of the less elightened peasant 
stratum, but at the same time it serves as a 
transmission belt of some of the official values of 
the regime to this stratum, which the regime 
would otherwise be hard put to reach. This 
scheme was particularly well performed during 


the war — the Church prayed for Stalin, and 


Stalin paid the Church. 

In addition to the infusion of all aspects of 
formal social life with one ideology, they are 
also all subjected to direction by one power center 
— the Politbureau. These two characteristics re- 
sult in the organization of a formal social life 
which is very different from that in Western 
countries. The first and foremost difference is 
that, while in a Western society various sub- 
systems are free to work at cross-purposes, this 
is made impossible, at least in the ideologica! 
sense, in a Soviet society. Any such conflicts be- 
tween social subsystems would be reduced not to 
differences in values but to divergent material 
interests, such as occur when several ministries 
are struggling for control of the same industrial 
concern.* 


As a consequence, all subsystems in a Soviet 
society have some of the same functions to per- 
form — functions which are common to the 
whole official structure and, therefore, to any of 
its subsystems. All of the subsystems — economy, 
health care, sports, education, the arts — have 
to coordinate their efforts, within the structure 
provided by the Five-Year-Plans, in the fulfill- 
ment of these functions: 

1) The ideological indoctrination of individu- 
als coming in touch with the activities of the 
subsystem. 

2) The testing of the ideological and political 
reliability of these individuals. 

3) The selection of the reliable and the re- 
warding of the loyal for their loyalty. 

4) The economizing of the expenses for the 
society of these processes of transformation and 
control of its human material. 

In addition to functions common to the whole 
official structure (as distinct from institutions 
not yet put under complete control of the regime, 
such as the family, the peer-group, and the eter- 
nally sovereign love pair), every subsystem has 
its own specific function. Thus the function of the 
economy is to provide material goods by the 
aplication of human labor to natural resources. 
The function of the system of health care is to 
restore the human material used up in the pro- 
ductive process, as efficiently and as cheaply as 
possible, to the level necessary for continued ex- 
ploitation. The function of the educational sys- 
tem is to form the formless, or, as in the case 
of the familiar “bourgeois-nationalist bandits” ‘n 
the countries recently annexed, to reform the mis- 
shapen human being for the performance of his 
role in a Soviet society. 


THE DETERMINANTS OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


ROLE of education is determined by twc 

basic and some auxiliary considerations. The 
first is the ideological. The indviidual has to be 
so educated that he not only knows the meaning 
of Marxism-Leninism, not only accepts it in a 
cognitive sense — but also wholeheartedly reacts 
emphatically with it. The individual has to de- 
termine his action by principles of Marxism- 
Leninism which he has completely internalized 
and which he would act in accordance with, even 


* It is from the interstices of ideological systems working 
at cross-purposes that modern Western humanism springs. 
The elimination of this ‘‘wasteful’’ arrangement in Soviet 
society has led to a change in the meaning of ‘‘humanism’’. 
It now refers to a schizoid state of mind involving a full 
abandon of love for the Soviet, and passionate hate for the 
non-Soviet. This is the consequence of being displaced into 
the area between The System and systems-which-should- 
no-be. Since The System cannot even be doubted, the neg- 
ative side of the ambivalent feelings generated by this 
tremendously overbearing system is to be both displaced on 
and projected into the alternatives which so wantonly per- 
sist in continuing their existence side by side with the Truth. 
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if political compulsion by the regime should he 
removed. This is what is called the aim of in- 
ward determination of action (rather than mere 
acting) in accordance with the principles cf 
Marxism-Leninism. 

However, this inner determination is very dif- 
ferent from D. Riesman’s inner orientation. The 
principles of Marxism-Leninism are to function. 
in the determination of the individual’s action. 
not as an autonomous Superego but as a me- 
chanism which would predispose the individual to 
the acceptance of orders coming from the em- 
bodied representation of the ideology he has been 
taught to internalize as the Truth. In other 
words, the ideological aim is inward determina- 
tion of the individual to subject himself to orders 
cf the Politbureau, and to exalt, to sense his glory 
as an individual, in this subjection — the more 
total, the more glorious. 

This kind of self-subjection involves the com- 
plete subordination of the intellect, the will, and 
the desires. The individual must really love and 
hate (and cease to love and hate) on orders from 
the Politbureau. He must really find in Marx 
what has been read into his work by Lenin and 
Stalin (and that, indeed, has little in common 
with the genuine Marxian faith in the goodness 
of man). Finally, he must really be a mere self- 
less instrument at the disposal of the Polit- 
bureau. 

The other determinants of the educational 
system are the empirical exigencies of the func- 
t’oning of society. The school has to train indivi- 
duals in the vocational and cultural skills needed 
for their performance as members of the society 
But the extensive program of internal  recon- 
struction and industrial expansion engaged in 
bv all Soviet societies, and the aggressive foreign 
po’icy of the U.S.S.R., have put upon the school 
the extra heavy burden of vocational and opre- 
mil'tarv training. This fact alone — disregarding 
the equally heavy load of ideological indoctrine- 
tion and required extracurricular activities — has 
made the Soviet school labor under overextended 
commitments which could not be fulfilled. How- 
ever, it would be an exceedingly grave mistake 
to underestimate the success of Soviet schools in 
training highly competent (and numerous) cadres 
of narrow specialists, particularly in the nairal 
Sciences. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


HE STRUCTURE of the Soviet educationa! 

system is essentially determined by its posi- 
tion in the tightly orchestrated ensemble of sub- 
Systems encompassed in the structure of Soviet 
society. The school is not the only focus of the 
educational process, though it is a crucial one. 
The whole society has to educate its members in 
precisely the same spirit in all other areas of life 
as is prevalent in the school as such. This equi- 
valence of all of the formative influences which 
are focused, in a massive avalanche of the ever- 
repeated, by the society upon the individual is 
the crucial difference between Western and Soviet 
educational systems. 

In point of fact, Soviet education does not 
Start with teaching, but with the reconstruction 
of the conditions of life in a way that predisposes 
the individual toward the actions desired by the 
regime. Education in the narrower sense — though, 
again, not confined to the school but extended to 
bus'ness, cultural, recreational, and street life as 
well — then provides the pattern of explication of 
the actions induced. If the individual is to lose his 
autonomy for the sake of submerging in a col- 
lectivity, his life situation is so structured that 
he can perform his task only as a member of 
t’e collective, and habit — in Soviet pedagogy — 
is to precede understanding (or “social con- 
sciousness’”’). 

The main principles governing the organiza- 
tion of the educational section of Soviet society 
can be reduced to this scheme: 


1) Close horizontal collaboration of the school 
with other social institutions on the same level in 
the social structure (cultural organizations, youth 
organization groups, Army units, economic estab- 
lishments, etc.). It must be noted that the Soviet 
conception of collaboration of equals includes not 
only the duty of helping, but also that of con- 
trolling the other in the performance of his du- 
ties, and reporting the results to institutions that 
might be interested, such as the Secret Police. 


2) Internal control of the school as weli as 
the collaborating institutions by Party actives 
operating on orders of the Party from within an 
institutiona! structure. 


3) Hierarchical responsibility, which means 
that all information ultimately reaches, through 
several alternative channels provided by the 
authoritative structures of the collaborating or- 
ganizations, the Central Committee of the Party, 
and all directions proceed the reverse way from 
the same monopolistic power center. 


This organization of the educational system 
is exceedingly powerful in the concerted efforts 
which it can apply in almost all spheres of the 
youth’s functioning, impressing upon him the 
stemp of the s-me blueprint of the “new Com- 
munist man.” The obverse of this united effort is 


. 
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the total exclusion from the influences acting upon 
the youth, or the driving into obscure nooks and 
crannies of the social structure, of any alternative 
value systems or role models other than those pro- 
vided by the regime. The student is simply pre- 
vented from realizing the existence of any other 
serious pattern of living, unless (as in the coun- 
tries recently being sovictized, such as the Baltic 
States) he is made aware of different patterns by 
his family or by what survives of the Churches. 


The overloading of the student with prescrib- 
ed school work has the additional function (which 
is also one of the functions of Communist youth 
organizations) of preventing him from even 
finding time for independent departures from the 
provided patterns of thought. Obversely, he is 
obliged to actively occupy himself in practically 
all school work, including mathematics and in 
extracurricular activities with the not inimpres- 
Sive resources of Marxism-Leninism. 


THE DYNAMICS OF SOVIETIZATION 


H OWEVER, compulsion and restriction are not 
the only mechanisms through which the Sov- 
iet system exercises its charms on the young. 
The system knows the nature of man well enough 
to utilize all the motivational resources available 
in society for furthering the purposes of Com- 
munism. Even heterodox means are permitted if 
they serve the right end: fanatic emotionaliza- 
tion of the masses does indeed contradict the 
basic premises of the rationality of man! 


Although the system has strenuously at- 
tempted to generate in its citizens “completely 
new” motivations of the Communist type, e.g., 
the Socialist attitude toward labor, it has not 
atained very much. The basic approach still re- 
mains that of functional utilization of pre-Soviet 
motivation for new ends, and the point is that all 
such motivation can actually, or potentially, be 
exploited. A typical case is the long-continued at- 
tempt to utilize heterosexual love as a means of 
increasing production — not only of babies, but 
of bricks and of tractors as well. The campaign 


has tempcrarily ended by means of a compromise:- 


the Plan leaves Love alone, and Love promises 
not to interfere with (if it does not agree to 
positively support) the performance of the Plan. 
This is the real meaning of the recent return of 
romantic love in Soviet fiction and film 


Several such psychosocial mechanisms of the 
utilization of non-Soviet motivation for the pur- 
pose of “Socialist construction” can be briefly 
pointed to: 


1) The desire for companionship and play is 
utilized by the system by means of attempting to 
structure the life situation of the individual in 
such a way that he can satisfy this desire only 
in a group set up and controlled by the regime 
(Communist youth organizations, school interest 


DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


... Lithuanians are first mentioned as living on the 
southeastern shores of the Baltic in the writings of 
Ptolemy and Tacitus. 


... Lithuania is one of the few places of the world 
where amber is found. It is often referred to as the 
gold of Lithuania. 


... The first book printed in the Lithuanian language 
was a catechism by Mazvydas, published in 1547. 


...In spite of her small area, Lithuania ranks as 
the third flax exporter of the world, being surpassed 
only by Soviet Russia and Poland. 


... Lithuania embraced Christianity in 1387 during 
the reign of Vytautas the Great. 


... Vilnius, the capital of Lithuania, had 30 artistic 
churches, among which the church of St. Ann is very 
noted. Napoleon seeing it said: “I wish 1 could put 
it on the palm of my hand and carry it back to 
Paris”. 


...During the years of independence, Lithuania—a 
country of not quite 3 million inhabitants (less than 
the city of Chicago)—had two opera companies and 
a ballet company of her own. 


...80% of the inhabitants of Lithuania are Roman 
Catholic. 


...In 1937 and again in 1939 Lithuania won Europe’s 
basketball championship. 


... About 200 newspapers and magazines were pub- 
lisned yearly before World War I! in Lithuania. 


... The design for the present Lincoln cent was made 
by Viktoras Dovydas Baranauskas-Brenner who was 
born in Lithuania 1871 in Siauliai and later came to 
the United States. 


collectives, etc.). The more compulsive aspects of 
the program of Sovietization are left to the 
school, the more attractive ones reserved for the 
youth organizations, so that the individual gra- 
duates with the more unpleasant memories con- 
nected with the conception of state school and 
the more positive attitudes attached to Com- 
munist youth organization (of which he is to re- 
main a partisan after graduation as well). 


2) The desire for advancement is played upon 
by the regime in appealing to those segments of 
the population that have social mobility aspira- 
tions, primarily children of the educated classes 
and sections of the upward mobile proletariate. 
The loyal are rewarded by a system of admission 
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A Birch Tree Walk in Birstonas 


quotas at the universities that specify what per- 
centage of working class students are to be ad- 
mitted. In considering such questions as admis- 
sions, scholarship awards, and professional place- 
ment after graduation, political qualifications are 
at least as important as professional ones. To- 
gether with the appeal to intellectual curiosity, 
this mechanism has served as the main socio- 
psychological means by which the Soviet system 
has harnessed the satellite intellectuals. 


3) Intellectual and cultural interests, which 
arise in puberty, are utilized by the system by 
means of monopolization of all vehicles of satis- 
faction of such interests. Since no other intellec- 
tual system competes, Communism is at clear ad- 
vantage. One must not underestimate the im- 
pressiveness of Marxism-Leninism as an intellec- 
tual scheme that purports to explain, in a ratio- 
nal and scientific way, the whole universe. Once 
an individual masters its difficult categories, it 
gives him the feeling of power over large seg- 
ments of the universe, and of superiority over the 
unenlightened. In one sense, it is just the intel- 
ligent ones — those who can understand Com- 
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munism rather than merely babble its slogans, 
that are the most vulnerable — since the in- 
trinsic appeal of Communism is an intellectual 
one. Most important, to those who accept it, Com- 
munism gives a system of faith and a way of 
life against which even religion is in its present 
embattered state less and less able, in Eastern 
and Central Europe, to offer an equally impres- 
sive and comprehensive scheme.* 

4) The need for individual recognition is re- 
solved by means of a planned system of com- 
petitions, exhibitions of student work, medals, 
and other rewards. 


5) The need for new experience is responded 
to by pointing to the vastness and the variety 
of the country and culture in the Soviet world its 
immeasurable resources ,its dynamic expansive- 
ness as an overpowering wave of the future. This 
appeal may well be expected to capture the ima- 
gination of at least some Eastern and Central 
Europeans in somewhat the same way as that in 


* For intelligent recent discussions of this aspect see Cz. 


Milosz, The Captive Mind; and M. G. Lange, Totalitare 
Erziehung. 
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which the early Twenticth Century United States 
seized the fancy of some of their immigrant com- 
patriots (or the Chicago of the Stock Yards — 
that of Carl Sandburg). 

6) Finally, the idealism of youth, or the de- 
sire to immerse one’s individuality in the service 
of a higher cause, is also used by the regime to 
attract adherents — though it has come to realize 
the intrinsic uncontrollability and, therefore, 
danger to the system of the idealist. The Com- 
munist idealist should by now be much more fre- 
quent, proportionately, in the West than in Soviet 
countries. 

The leverage by means of which the Soviet 
system atempts to reach the deeper personality 
levels of the youth is the monopoly it reserves for 
itself not only of ideas, but of the physical, social, 
and cultural means of satisfaction of the basic 
developmental needs of the youth as well. The 
Marxist idea is then inextricably connected with 
the sources of need satisfaction so that it comes 
to be swallowed as an intrinsic aspect of the 
gratification of needs. In vulgar form, this me- 
chanism operates in some such way as this: the 
kindergarten pupils are asked to pray to God 
for bread. Nothing happens. Then the childrer 
address a sort of prayer to Stalin, and some 
school functionary appears overloaded with bread 
— and sweets. 

The typical structure of the process of Soviet- 
ization of the youth can be summarized in this 
way: before learning to think (the kindergarten 
and the lower grades), the child is taught to in- 
ternalize certain habits and emotional patterns of 
attitude — positive toward the Soviet, and nega- 
tive toward the non-Soviet objects. When he 
comes, in adolescence, to be able to reason, he is 
given the cognitive justifications for the attitudes 
already firmly established in himself. The com- 
plex of ideas, which he then comes to confrent, 
derives its impressiveness from being a system 
which appeals on its face value to reason, satis- 
fies at a deeper emotional level needs otherwise 
reserved for religion, and “places” the individual 


in an intellectually secure position with regard to. 


the universe. 


THE REPULSIVE APPEAL 


i & MAY be expected with a considerable de- 
gree of certainty that value orientations alter- 
native to the Communist ones will be extinguished 
in one or two coming decades from the conscious- 
ness of the youth in the countries now under the 
heat of Sovietization. For various reasons inherent 
in the Soviet educational system, as well as in 
the culture of the nations concerned and the psy- 
chology of adolescence, the obverse prediction — 
that this youth will universally accept Communist 
educational demands and function as “new men” 
— cannot be made. Rather, a considerable amount 
of disguised resistance to positive Sovietization in 


the form of disinterest, disillusionment, skep- 
ticism, inner or professional emigration, sensu- 
alism, a pattern of iresponsible youth culture con- 
sisting of Western jazz, gaudy dress and drink, 
neurosis, and juvenile delinquency is to be ex- 
pected. These developments do appear, if not in- 
creasingly, at least at a fairly high level of in- 
cidence in all countries of the Soviet orbit. 


On the other hand, there are reasons to °x- 
pect that precisely the best-trained and at least 
some of the most intelligent members of the 
younger generation will be most succeptible to 
the intellectual and/or material lures of Com- 
munism. One of the real dangers of Communist 
practises in the countries of their orbit is in- 
herent in the fact that any possible foci of re- 
sistance are capable of development only at the 
most primitive levels of social and mentai orga- 
nization. I offer this as one of the main dis- 
tinctions between the resistance to the »rogram 
of Sovieiization now turned upon the countries of 
Eastern and Central Europe and the Resistance 
of the French against the Nazi occupants during 
the last war. A Sartre or a Vercors may he 
writing somewhere in Vilnius, but he cannot 
communicate with a public which he cannot 
create. 

Consequently, no challenge to the monu- 
mental structure of Marxist-Leninist ideology can 
arise on the intellectual level, and even if this 
structure should not appeal, there is altogether 
no other to attract the attention of the intel- 
lectually awake. It is at this junction that the 
task of such institutions as the Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe begins. 


... The United Nations... Charter... does 
not call for peace at any price. The peace of 
the Charter is a peace of justice: it is a peace 
which will assure all nations great and small 
the right to be genuinely independent; it is 
a peace which will enable all individuals, how- 
ever humble, to enjoy their God-given right 
to freedom. 

John Foster Dulles 


Militarily and materially we are strong. 
More important, we are strong in the partner- 
ship of many allies. But above all, our nation 
is strong in the support of principle: We 
espouse the cause of freedom and justice and 
peace for all peoples, regardless of race or 
flag or political ideology. Though in this 
strength we have reason for confidence, we 
likewise have need for wisdom and the caution 
that wisdom enforces. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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IN A DISTORTING MIRROR 


In the Western world literature is generally con- 
sidered to be a free artistic reflection of the be- 
liefs, doubts, and esthetic and emotional experience 
of individuals belonging to a particular nation or 
identifying themselves with humanity as a whole. 
We expect our writers to tell the truth as they 
perceive it, even if in their honest effort to hold 
a mirror up to life they should find it necessary 
to say things that are unattractive or disturbing 
or both. In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
no one would dare openly to assert that the foun- 
tainhead of creative accomplishment is one’s in- 
dividual experience or that the Soviet life could 
appear to anyone gloomy or terrifying. The Soviet 
writer cannot express his personal beliefs be- 
cause the dictatorial state has its own system of 
ready-made beliefs which the writer is expected 
to embrace. He cannot embody in his works his 
own doubts and his personal search for creative 
values, since all doubts are resolved for him by 
the Communist Party and the cultural values of 
communism are loudly proclaimed over all media 
of mass communications. The jnspiration for 
creative work in the Soviet Union does not 
originate in the soul of the writer but in the desk 
drawer of a Communist Party bureaucrat. 

During years of independence, Lithuanian 
literature adhered to the Western concepts of art. 
Lithuanjan writers, learning to use words as a 
means of expressing what was new and meaning- 
ful to them in life, attempted to contribute their 
own cultural values to the total achievement of 
human civilization. When Lithuania, through no 
fault of her own, became a part of the Soviet 
Union, Lithuanjan culture underwent a forcible 
transformation designed to bring it into con- 
formity with the Soviet pattern of life. The Com- 
munist Party referred to this transformation as 
“revolution from above”, but the Lithuanian people 
quickly recognized this semantic curiosity for what 
it was: Soviet cultural imperialism, reinforcing 
political imperialism. 

The regimentation of Lithuanian literature be- 
gan with the establishment of the Lithuanian 
Soviet Writers’ Union, patterned on the Soviet 
Writers’ Union. This organization has the power to 
determine the choice of themes, political loyalties 
and literary interests of each individual member 
through a complicated mechanism of controls 
emanating from the policy-making body of the 
Union—its Communist Party organization. No 
member of the Union can get his work publis*:ed 
unless it has been thoroughly discussed and an- 
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by R. SILBAJORIS 


Lithuanian literature under the Soviet rule 


proved by the representatives of the Party and 
his fellow-writers. It is not officially forbidden to 
be a writer without joining the Union, but such 
a writer will find it next to impossible to appear in 
print, since the publishing houses obey the orders 
of the Party and would not dare to publish any- 
thing that is likely to be subsequently criticized and 
denounced by its spokesmen. Thus Lithuanjan 
writers discovered that in order to remain in the 
field of literature they had to renounce the very 
thing that makes writing worthwhile — the free- 
dom to follow their own creative vision, wher- 
ever it may lead. 


Literature, like everything else in the Soviet 
Union, is considered to be a manifestation of 
politics, and the purpose of belles-lettres is mainly 
to support and embellish the dictatorial actions of 
the Communist Party. One of the major “revo- 
lutions from above” in Soviet-occupied Lithuania 
was the collectivization of agriculture. There had 
never been any collectivist tradition among 
Lithuanian farmers, who preferred to remain full 
masters of their own piece of land, depending on 
their own skill, diligence and enterprise for their 
economic welfare. The only collective labor the 
Lithuanian peasants ever did in the past was serf 
labor performed for foreign landowners under 
Polish and Russian oppression. Naturally, such 
servitude left only the most unpleasant memories. 
Therefore they resisted vigorously the establish- 
ment of collective farms in Lithuanja, since to 
their minds this was serfdom all over again, with 
the state occupying the place of the former foreign 
landowner. The collectivization of Lithuanian 
agriculture was carried out at the cost of thousands 
of lives, at the cost of mass deportations to the 
Soviet Union and the economic ruin of the whole 
peasant class. However, in Lithuanian literature 
of that period we find glowing descriptions of 
happy peasants tearing down their old houses in 
order to build new ones on the collective farm 
lands. There are numerous short. stories and 
novels devoted to the theme of “class struggle”, 
in which the resistance to collectivization is de- 
picted as_ sinister activity on the part of 
“kulaks” — rich farmers unwilling to relinquish 


their economic hold over the poor peasantry — 
and in which the representatives of the Soviet 
power are depicted as self-sacrificing heroes of 
communism. Not one work is said about the de- 
portations and political terror accompanying the 
collectivization process. The purpose of such lite- 
rature was to make the Lithuanian farmers ac- 
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R. SILBAJORIS received his B.A. degree 
in English at Antioch College in 1953 and his 
M.A. and Certificate of the Russian Institute 
at Columbia University in June, 1955. At 
the present time he is continuing his doctoral 
studies at Columbia University. He has re- 
ceived the John Hay Whitney Opportunity 
a and the Ford Foundation Fellow- 
ship. 


cept their subjugation not only as something in- 
evitable but also as something desirable. 

The chief carrier of indigenous Lithuanian 
culture during the years of independence was the 
newly-formed Lithuanian middle class living in 
the cities and consisting of tradesmen and peasant 
-born intellectuals who achieved their education 
either in the larger universities of the former 
Russian empire or in the educational institutions 
of the young Lithuanian state. These intellectuals 
had participated in the creation of independent 
Lithuania and in their hearts they harbored 
deep-seated traditions of individualism and de- 
mocracy. The Communist Party made it one of its 
main tasks to re-educate or to destroy this middle 
class, hoping jn this fashion to break the back- 
bone of Lithuanian resistance to the communist 
rule. Here again, Lithuanian writers, many of 
whom were themselves former members of that 
middle class, were forced to denounce it, to depict 
its ideals and spiritual values as worthless and 
irresponsible and to pretend that the violence 
committed against Lithuanian culture was in fact 
merely the painful birth of a new socialist civili- 
zation to which the future must inevitably belong. 
A young Lithuanian writer, J. Dovydaitis, wrote 
a novel called Great Events in Naujamiestis, the 
main heroes of which — school teachers, engineers 
and professional people — through a torturous 
process of doubt, revolt and self-incrimination, 
learn to give up their spiritual independence, to 
submit to the demands of the Party and, para- 
doxically, to experience their subjugation as a 
liberation from themselves for the good of the 


collective. J. Dovydaitis chose to ignore the fact ~ 


that, far from identifying themselves with the 
new Soviet society, devoid of fundamental human- 
itarian values, these intellectuals in most cases 
went jnto an “internal emigration”, preferring to 
keep their convictions to themselves rather than 
to be subjected to terrorism because of their 
reckless revolt against armed oppression. The state 
of mind of such intellectuals is very effectively 
described by the Polish-Lithuanian writer Czeslav 
Milosz in a book called The Captive Mind (pub- 
lished in the United States), where it is made 
clear that not even the total dictatorship of the 
Communist Party is capable of making its slaves 
enjoy their chains. 

Finally, the Lithuanian writers were forced to 
contribute to the “hate America” campaign, which 


had reached its peak around the year 1952. Li- 
thuanian cultural tradition is an integral part of 
the Western concept of culture, and consequently 
the principles expressed by the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States are also the 
principles of the Lithuanian people. Many Li- 
thuanians have in the past found refuge from 
czarist oppression in the hospitable and generous 
atmosphere of the New World, and even after 
World War II a large number of Lithuanians were 
fortunate enough to escape the Soviet tyranny 
by entering this country, which to them had al- 
ways been the symbol of the most precious human 
values. However, in the Soviet Union the Li- 
thuanian people were told by the Communist Party 
that America is a land of bloody exploiters, impe- 
rialists and ruthless capitalists, which has done 
incalculable harm to the Lithuanian people. Since 
there were no facts to support such accusations, 
the Lithuanian writers were forced to concen- 
trate on slander and denuncjations of everything 
that America stands for. On the other hand, the 
Russians were represented as the historic partners 
and faithful friends of the Lithuanians, to whom 
the Lithuanian people owe everything, from 
material welfare to the highest spiritual values. 
This kind of propaganda was so much in con- 
tradiction with reality that many of the vicious 
anti-American attacks seem perfectly ridiculous. 
The tragedy of the situation is that in Soviet-oc- 
cupied Lithuania no one dares even to smile at 
them for fear of being denounced as an “enemy 
of the people”. And “enemies of the people” do 
not live long in the Soviet Union. 


It goes without saying that many Lithuanian 
writers have found it impossible to submit them- 
selves to such destruction of their personal and 
artistic integrity. Not bejng able to raise a voice 
of protest, they simply disappeared from the 
literary scene. Balys Sruoga, a powerful dramatist 
and poet, has not published a single work of 
any significance. Kazys Binkis, a sparkling and 
irrepressible poet of modernistic tendencies, is no 
longer heard. Antanas Miskinis, whose poetry was 
the very embodiment of the lyrical and profoundly 
humanitarian spirit of the Lithuanian peasantry, 
has not been mentioned in the Soviet press. On 
the other hand, those Lithuanian writers who 
managed to adjust to the Soviet regime did so 
at the cost of their literary stature. The present 
works of such important Lithuanian writers as 
Antanas Vienuolis and Mykolaitis-Putinas can 
hardly be distinguished from the run-of-the-mill 
concoctions of hack writers. The heroes of their 
novels, who used to be live, suffering and searching 
individuals, have now become simple vehicles for 
the repeated verbalization of communist political 
ideas. Lithuanian literature under the Soviet rule 
has become a distorting mirror in which lies are 
shown as truth and the tragedy of the Lithuanian 
people is concealed from the eyes of the world. 
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INSPIRED MUSIC 


15th Anniversary of Ciurlionis Ensemble 


by PIUS J. NASVYTIS, M.E. 


N 1950, after one of the Ciurlionis Ensemble 
Lithuanian folklore concerts in New York’s 
Carnegie Hall, a critic for the New York Herald 
Tribune wrote: 
The Ciurlionis Ensemble is a rich-voiced, 
ringing choral group, and under Mr. Mi- 
kulskis direction their work had great bounce 
and style. Robust sentiment is their sve- 
cialty, but the voices, in the nostalgic num- 
bers, also sang sweetly, cleanly and in tune. 
Their work has color, too, and their musical 
animation is of a kind that rehearsal alone 
cannot inspire. The Ciurlionis Ensemble 
sings folk music only, but sings it well... 


Never, possibly, has a critic found more snit- 
able and fitting words to describe the art of the 
Ciurlionis Ensemble as has this New York Herald 
Tribune writer. If it is possible to express and 
demonstrate through music the feelings, spirit, 
and ideals of a most unhappy and tortured na- 
tion — one which is desperately fighting for its 
rights — the Ciurlionis Ensemble does it. 

Like a symbol of Lithuania’s unfortunate cec- 
stiny, the Ensemble did more to bring Lithuanian 
hardships and sufferings before the eyes of civi- 
lized mankind than did all the newspapers or 
radio of the world. It demonstrated the axiom 
that the nation with a love of music and beauty 
cannot be conquered —- no one can kill a spirit 
— for it lives on forever. 


ie HISTORY of the Ciurlionis Ensemble is 
closely linked with the tragedy of Lithuania. 
The Ensemble was organized in Vilnius, the capi- 
tal of Lithuania, at the same time that the Com- 
munist troops overran Lithuania and the flourish- 
ing life of a freedom-loving independent nation 
turned into the nightmare of cruel and barbaric 
Slavery caused by the communistic invaders of 
the Soviet Union. 

Between 1940 and 1944, throughout the Nazi 
and Communist occupations, the Ensemble, de- 
spite the attendant dangers involved, urged the 
people of Lithuania to fight for their freedom. 

At the close of World War II, the Ensemble 
found its way to the West. In Western Germany 
the Ensemble effected a complete reorganization, 
and under the patronage of General de Tassigny 
commander of the French Occupation Forces, gave 
more than 300 concerts in Western Europe ap- 
pearing in the concert halls of Vienna, Berlin. 
Stuttgart, Munich, Bayreuth, Frankfurt, Hamburg 
and many other cities where they were enthusia- 
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stically received by American, French, Swiss, and 
German music critics. Many of these concerts 
were performed before members of the U.S. arm- 
ei forces and will be remembered by them as 
one of the finest spectacles of the continent. 


In the fall of 1949, through the generosity of 
many iriends, the Ensemble was able to settle in 
Cleveland. Since its arrival in the United States, 
the Ciurlionis Ensemble has appeared in most of 
the well-known cultural centers of Northern 
America giving more than 100 concerts. Capacity 
audiences filled New York’s Carnegie Hall, Chi- 
cago’s Civic Opera House and Orchestra Hall, 
Philadelphia’s Academy of Music, Toronto’s Mas- 
sey Hall, Detroit’s Music Hall and many others 
— wherever the Ensemble rendered its unusual, 
interesting and skillful performance. 

On May 15, 1955, in the famous Severance 
Hall of Cleveland, the Ciurlionis Ensemble gave its 
15th anniversary concert. 


*} he CIURLIONIS Ensemble, named after the 

great Lithuanian composer and painter M 
K. Ciurlionis (1875—1911), is a choral group of 
75 voices. Its repertoire consists of Lithuanian 
foik songs, folk dances, and folk music played on 
ancient Lithuanian musical instruments dating 
back to the ages before Christianity. 

The organization, leadership, and directiun of 
the Ensemble’s musical achievements are the re- 
suits of the continuous work of Ensemble’s con- 
ductor. Mr. Alfonsas Mikulskis, who has devoted 
all his efforts to collecting, arranging, interpreting, 
and presenting Lithuanian folklore, not only to 
his own people but to the world. Through his 
ef.orts hundreds of songs, ballads, and selections 
cf dance music were formed into a cohesive whole, 
giving a clear picture of the aspirations, charac- 
ter, and unconquerable spirits of the Lithuanian 
people. 

Altogether, more than half a million people 
have witnessed the Ensemble’s performances, not 
counting several appearances on the NBC tele- 
vision network throughout the whole country. In 
Rochester, N. Y., a reporter for a local newspaper 
wanted to know what keeps the Ensemble to- 
gether since its members never profit from the 
concerts and often have to contribute their own 
money in order to cover costs and enable the En- 
semble to travel on expensive long distance tours. 


JAUNUTIS P. NASVYTIS, a graduate of 
University of Vytautas Didysis at Kaunas, 
Lithuania, attended Technische Hochschule 
at Dresden and at Stuttgart, Germany. Pre- 
sently he is employed by the National Acme 
Manufacturing Co. as a project engineer. He 
is a member of the Ciurlionis Ensemble since 
1949, and at the present is the chairman of 
the executive board. 
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Cirls from Western Lithuania 


Ir TOOK a very, very long time to make this 
reporter believe that nothing but the love of 
freedom, the love of beautiful Lithuania, the 
moral obligation to help fight communism and to 
help enslaved nations regain their independence 
has kept this group together 15 years. 


After a concert in Hartford, Conn., U.S. Cen- 
gressman Sadlak, who witnessed our performance, 
delivered the following speech in the U.S. Con- 
gress (Congressiona) Record, Vol. 99, No. 26 Feb. 
16, 1953, p. 1124): 

..-There then was presented a varied pro- 
gram of Lithuanian folk songs and dances 
by various ensembles of this large chorus 
dressed in multicolored, festive native cos- 
tumes. The songs varied from sweet to hap- 
py and sad, and though the singers tried to 
show happiness on their faces, their songs 
reflected sad feelings in their hearts for 


those with whom their thoughts were on 
this day, for the Ciurlionis ensemble consists 
of recently displaced persons who have 
somehow escaped to freedom from their 
native Lithuania and have found refuge in 
our midst. 

Their voices individually and in chorus sang 
out a plea for justice and freedom to their 
native Lithuania which today is being phy- 
Sically obliterated but their spirit and de- 
termination to once again have the freedom 
won in 1918 and which has been forcibly 
taken from them by the Soviets is strong... 


In Bellevue, Ohio, (every 4th of July) a gigan- 
tic commeration of the American Independence 
Day is held. Some 20 thousand people from all 
over Ohio gather here every year to celebrate the 
greatest of all American national holidays. This 
year, the sponsor of this event, the American Le- 
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by DR. AGR. VITAS MANELIS 


Agriculture in independent Lithuania — 
Its progress and problems 


EOGRAPHICAL conditions, natural resources, 

and the course of history are the main fact- 
ors determining the type of national economy in 
one country or another. These factors gave to 
Lithuania's national economy its predominantly 
agricultural character. About three-fourths of 
Lithuania's working population is cccupied in ag- 
riculture, and the greater part of the national in- 
come is derived from farming. 


When, after the First World War, Lithuania 
regained its independence, her national economy 
was in a deplorable state. The country had been 
devastated by both occupants — Russians and 
Germans. The remnants of prewar industry were 
very poor and unsuited to the needs of the new 
republic; agriculture was underdeveloped. Several 
shortcomings of that time were due directly to the 
war and its after-effects. However, the most 
tragic thing in that situation was the result of 
the last 120 years (1795—1915) under czaristic 
Russia's occupation. 

Throughout the whole nineteenth century and 
during the early years of the twentieth century 
in several Western and Northern European coun- 
tries, very great progress toward the improve- 
ment of rural life was made, and the medieval 
village economy was _ transformed into modern 
enterprise on the family basis. Pre-war Lithuania 
stayed almost untouched by those developments. 
The Russian rulers at that time were not interested 
in the eccnomic and social welfare of oocupied 
nations, and they even tried to keep away the pe- 
netration of new ideas from the Western World. 

The result of the detrimental policy exercised 
by the occupants was such that, in the second 


decade of the twentieth century, the majority of 
Lithuania’s peasants lived in villages which had 
tightly-pressed farmsteads, an irrational layout of 
buildings, and open field system, primitive crop ro- 
tation, and scattered land parcels in numerous 
narrow strips. A few hundred big landlords in the 
country owned almost one-quarter of all the land. 
On the other hand, the number of landless agri- 
cultural laborers and small landowners was dis- 
proportionately high. 


At that time, in Lithuania, there were no cen- 
tral marketing organizations for agricultural pro- 
ducts, almost no processing enterprises, no agri- 
cultural research stations, practically no extension 
work, and no institutions of higher learning. The 
list of shortcomings and unaccomplished deeds in 
the agricultural field can be concluded by a gen- 
eral remark: a meager estate encumbered by 4 
heavy mortgage more than one hundred years old. 


In the period between the First and Second 
World Wars Lithuania enjoyed her independence 
and had the opportunity to manage all economical 
affairs, as well as agricultural, as it pleased. What 
are the results of the efforts in the agricultural 
field? 

The first great problem after the First World 
War was the establishing of sound land-tenure re- 
lationships. It was found that conditions in the 
country were highly unsatisfactory, and it was de- 
cided to act quickly by launching a land reform on 
a large scale. This reform was carried out in two 
directions: (a) parceling of big estates and crea- 
tion of peasant farms; and (b) breaking up of for- 
mer villages by the consolidation of scattered par- 
cels to single-farm tracts. 


gion, invited the Ciurlionis Ensemble to perform 
on this occasion. When the Ensemble expressed 
its doubts as to whether Lithuanian songs sung 
in Lithuanian would fit well into a concert de- 
dicated to commemorate the American Indepen- 
dence Day, it received following answer: 


...We had _ the pleasure of hearing your 


program during the National Art and Music 
Teachers Assn Convention in Cleveland. We 
greatly enjoyed your art and such specific 
atmosphere which was created by your 
music. It was something unusual, and we 
were deeply moved by your approach to com- 


bine your musical renderings with Lithua- 
nia’s tragedy. 

America is a freedom loving country. Ame- 
rica’s music is the music of every group, 
every nationality, because everyone is equal 
in this great country of the United States. 
We think that your group is most fitted to 
help us celebrate our Independence Day. 


In celebrating the 4th of July, the Ensemble 
firmly hopes that someday, like those pilgrims in 
Wagner’s “Lohengrin” it will sing tearfully “I see 
again thee, my beloved country”, because freedom 
is indivisible, for all and forever. 
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VITAS MANELIS, born on 2.17.1919. 
Graduated from Lithuania’s College of Agri- 
culture at Dotnuva in 1932; dr. agr. degree 
obtained from the same college in 1939. Has 
contributed to various Lithuanian journa's 
and periodicals, Lectured on the subjects of 
agricultural economics at Lithuania’s College 
of Agriculture (1932—44) and at Baltic Uni- 
versity in Germany (1946—48). 


According to the Land Reform Law, which was 
proclaimed by the National Constituent Assembly 
in 1922, the upper limit for privately owned land 
was fixed at 80 hectares (198 acres)* for one holc- 
ing. (In 1929 this limit was raised to 150 hectares 
or 371 acres.) The area exceeding that limit was 
token over by the state and distributed among the 
landless peasants and small landowners. The size 
limit for the farms created during the parcelation 
of estates was fixed from 8 to 20 hectares (approxi- 
mately from 20 to 50 acres) per unit. 


The parcelation of big estates was executed in 
a comparatively short time — the greatest part of 
the work had been done in the period of 1922—26 
and it was finally completed in 1935. 

The consolidation of land in the villages could 
not be executed at a very fast pace, but before the 
beginning of the Second World War, in 1939, this 
part of land reform was approaching its final 
phase, too. 

Land reform created about 40,000 new farms; 
26,000 small farms received additional allotments 
of land. Various cultural, social, and public needs 
received favorable attention during the execution 
of land reform, and part of the land was assigned 
to satisfy those needs. 

By the subdivision of former villages, 4.2 mi'- 
lion acres were consolidated into single farm 
trects and 159,000 individual farmsteads were es- 
tablished. 

The agricultural census of 1930 showed that 
the total number of farms in Lithuania at that 
t'me was 287,000 with a total area of 10.7 mil- 
lion acres. 

The execution of the land reform required 
great efforts and considerable material resources 
from the young republic which was scarcely sup- 
p’ied with capital and other tvpes of goods. It is 
quite clear that land reform, itself, does not pro- 
duce eny goods — it creates only the framework 
for subsequent production. This framework em- 
bodies certain social and technological ideas of 
the original planners and executors. 

The main ideas behind the Lithuanian land 
reform were the following: more equal and more 
equitable distribution of the land by breaking 
down the unsound and, in some cases, unjust land 
ecne*ntration; creation of medium-sized farms; 
ard the removal of the outgrown barriers of past 


* 1 hectare — 2.47 acres. 


centuries which blocked the introduction of 
modern farming methods. The greatest producti- 
vity on the farms and sound socio-economic re- 
lations in rural communities were leading goals in 
this whole endeavor. 

The land reform created the basis for suh- 
sequent measures and efforts in raising agricui- 
tural performance and in developing new enter- 
prises. These efforts were shown individually by 
thousands of peasants all over the country — by 
their forming voluntary organizations, such as 
hundreds of agricultural cooperative societies 
(purchasing, marketing, credit, and others) and 
dozens of various unions and associations — and 
by governmental and other institutions. 

It has basically changed the type of farming 
in the country with respect to the manufacturing 
of market products. Instead of selling grains, as 
was done before, the switch was made to the 
marketing of the products of animal husbandry 
(mainly dairy products, eggs, and bacon). This 
type of farming is best suited to Lithuanian cli- 
matic conditions, and because of the necessity of 
exporting agricultural products in an agrarian 
country, it was a wise alternative. 

Some new crops, e.g., sugar beets, certain ve- 
getables, drug plants, forage grasses, which never 
had been grown before in the country, were suc- 
cessfuly introduced. 

All these changes required several adjust- 
ments on the farms and the establishment of 
corresponding processing enterprises for the agri- 
cultural preducts. More than 200 cooperative dai- 
ries, about 2,000 cream-separating stations, 5 big 
slaughter-houses, 3 sugar refineries, 3 terminal 
grain elevators, and several other plants were 
newly built and modernly equipped. 

Great attention was paid not only to the 
quantity but also to the quality of agricultural 
market products. Efficient marketing organiza- 
tions were created, such as the Central Union of 
Agricultural Cooperative Societies (“Lietiikis”). 
Central Union of Cooperative Dairy Societies (“Pic- 
no Centras”), “Maistas”, Inc. (meat packing cor- 
poration), Central Associations: “Linas” (Flax). 
“Sodyba” (Farmstead), etc. Abbreviated Lithua- 
nian names of these organizations (e.g. “Lietikis” 
“Pieno Centras”’, “Maistas”) were well known in 
a'l important European markets and they were 
ecceptcd as a guarantee of the quality products 
which these organizations sold abroad in ever 
greater quantities. 

Not only the type of farming was changed, 
but the productivity of field crops was consi- 
derably increased. The total yield of crops, ex- 
presscd in grain equivalent units, prior to Second 
World War was about 86 per cent greater than 
it was before the First World War. This was due 
to better soil care and better tilling methods, 
greater use of fertilizers, and improved seeds. 

Land reclamation and drainage received par- 
ticular attention during the late’30’s. Time was 
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too short to achieve full swing in this direction, 
but several completed projects showed spectacu- 
lar results — former swamps, peat bogs, and use- 
less areas were converted into excellent meadows 
and pastures. 

The living standards and nutrition of the 
rural population improved considerably during 
the ‘20's and '30’s. 

The hardships of world depression in the ear- 
ly '30’s painfully hit Lithuanian agriculture, but 
the recovery after 1935 was remarkable. 

Last, but not least, the folowing institutions 
which played an important role in the agricul- 
ture of independent Lithuania should be men- 
tioned: College of Agriculture at Dotnuva (es- 
tablished in 1924); several agricultural vocational 
schools of various types; Plant Breeding Station 
at Dotnuva (established in 1922); 9 agricultural 
experiment stations; Lithuanian Chamber of Ag- 
riculture, carrying the whole load of extension 
work; more than 1,000 4-H clubs, etc. All these 
institutions were “terra incognita” in occupied 
country. 

This is a very sketchy and incomplete sum- 
mary of the manifold achievements of Lithuanian 
peasants and their institutions. No matter how 
one measures performance, their progress cannot 
be concealed. The moving force behind the events 
leading to this success probably cannot be pre- 
cisely defined, but seems to be composed of sev- 
eral ingredients — the most important of which 
is the spirit of free and zealous man trying to 
reveal itself in a creative and inventive way. If 
the outside environment (the political organiza- 
tion and the whole philosophy dominating the 
life of a nation) helps the individuals in their 
efforts, the road to progress is wide open, and 
the results often are very impressive. On the 
other hand, if the outside environment is ad- 
versely orientated toward the creative efforts of 
the individuals, various conflicts arise which lead 
to stagnation and recession. 

Even great progress in one field or another 
usually does not solve all of the problems. Agri- 
culture in independent Lithuania had certain un- 
solved problems, too, e.g., the existence of a cer- 
tain number of submarginal farms, the need for 
greater mechanization and simplification of farm 
works, problems of rural electrification. better 
farm buildings and roads, the productive employ- 
ment of the increasing rural population in urban 
industries, and so on. These problems are quite 
complicated, and almost all the agrarian coun- 
tries of the world are permanently worried by 
them. There are no easy solutions, but there are 
certain patterns by which politically independent 
countries approach the problems and try to solve 
them gradually, carefully, and expediently. 

The peasants of independent Lithuania were 
aware of the unsolved problems confronting them 
and had long-term plans to meet them, but the 
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events of the Second World War threw those 
plans out the window. Since 1940 the country has 
been occupied by Soviet Russia, with the excep- 
tion of 1941—44 when it was under the German 
Nazis. 

The occupants have completely abolished the 
land-tenure system established by the indeper- 
dent Lithuanian state and, after several tricky 
movements, in 1948—50, they collectivized Lithu- 
anian agriculture according to the strict Soviet 
Russian pattern with their kolkhozi, sovkhozi, and 
machinery stations, with political supervisors, 
with compulsory deliveries of agricultural pro- 
ducts, and with all the other attributes of the 
Soviet farming system. 

When the Russian Communists started to ccl- 
lectivize agriculture in their own country, or when 
they later repeated the same experiment in oc- 
cupied countries, they always claimed that the 
goal of collectivization was greater eficiency on 
farms, mechanization, electrification, better liv- 
ing, and a lot of other good things, in new sur- 
roundings and in reformed rural communities. 
What actually happened was the exploitation of 
collectivized peasants, terror, and deficiency, re- 
sulting in dire hunger in some cases. 

As a result of collectivization, the productivi- 
ty of Lithuanian agriculture catastrophically fell 
during the initial phase of compulsory experi- 
ment. Snce then it has never reached its 1939—40 
level, when farming was based on an individual 
enterprise system. 

It is a question beyond the scope of this ar- 
ticle to explain how it happens and why it hap- 
pens so in the Soviet system, but once this has 
happened, it is quite clear that the problems of 
Lithuanian agriculture after its collectivization 
became quite different from those which con- 
fronted it before the Second World War. At that 
time problems existed, but they were clearly de- 
fined, solutions were sought or foreseen, and the 
course of action was in a right direction. At the 
present time, the problems in Lithuanian agri- 
culture have been immensely increased and a 
kind of confusion has been created in farming 
conditions which never existed before in the 
history of the country. 

It is to be hoped that, when the time of 
literation arrives, with the expert help of advi- 
sers and with the possibility of aid, in the initial 
phase, from the free Western World, will restore 
a sound land-tenure system and, once again, 
will create favorable conditions for agricultural 
progress in tomorrow’s free Lithuania. 
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LITHUANIA AND RECENT POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


It has often been very diffi- 
cult to get an anti-Communist 
article on Lithuania, depicting 
the true and rightful aspira- 
tions of the Lithuanian people 
for liberation from Soviet Rus- 
sia’s enslavement, printed in 
any newspaper in the Western 
democratic countries. One won- 
ders why the press is so silent 
in regard to Lithuania. We are 
driven to the conclusion that 
Lithuania is being forgotten, as 
she was fifteen years ago when 
Soviet Russia presented Lithu- 
ania with an ultimatum, then 
later invaded and forcibly oc- 
cupied that country. The world 
situation has not yet changed 
for the better. So far as the 
free press is concerned, suffici- 
ent attention is not being paid 
to Lithuania’s heroic resistance 
and her struggle against the 
Soviet Union. Nor do Lithu- 
ania’s hopes for liberation re- 
ceive their fair share of atten- 
tion. 


Four years ago, the Free Eu- 
rope Committee, Inc., was or- 
ganized to work for the libera- 
tion of captive Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. Lithuania is 
represented on this Committee 
by the Committee for a Free 
Lithuania. Later, Radio Free 
Europe was inaugurated and 
began its broadcasts to certain 
Eastern European’ countries. 
But here misfortune struck Lith- 
uania: the Lithuanian people 
were refused, for completely 
non-understandable reasons, 
Lithuanian-language broadcasts 
over Radio Free Europe. The 
Lithuanian people are still be- 
ing discriminated against. The 
reason given is that such a 
broadcast would not be heard 
in Lithuania because of the 
technical facilities used. The 
fact remains that if a Lithu- 
anian-language broadcast were 
beamed over Radio Free Europe, 
using the same facilities that 
are being used for broadcasts to 
neighboring countries, it would 
be heard in occupied Lithua- 
nia. Why then, is any Eastern 


country considered 
more important than Lithua- 
nia? All countries should be 
equal so far as their right to 
freedom and independence is 
concerned. 


Tens of thousands of Lithu- 
anians escaped to Germany in 
1944 just before Soviet Russia 
occupied their country for the 
second time. A few years later, 
when World War II had en- 
ded, these political refugees, al- 
so called “Displaced Persons”, 
were given permission to im- 
migrate into a number of West- 
ern democratic countries where 
they found a haven. A number 
of these refugees have already 
become citizens of their chosen 
countries. They have been 
through many questionings and 
screenings, and they have been 
subjected to repatriation cam- 
paigns instigated by the Soviet 
Union. But early in the summer 
of 1955, the Soviet Union be- 
gan another repatriation cam- 
paign, the so-called “Snow Ope- 
ration”, conducted by Gen. Mik- 
hailov from his “Committee for 
return to the Motherland” lo- 
cated in East Berlin. The aim 
of this “Snow Operation” is to 
induce political refugees to re- 
turn to their homelands in 
Eastern Europe, which are still 
under Soviet occupation, be- 
cause the majority of these re- 
fugees are the only living eye- 
witnesses of Russian Bolshev- 
ism, its policy, its tactics, its 
persecution, its deprivation of 
property, its mass killings and 
deportations. Therefore, they 
are considered dangerous to 
Soviet Russia’s security. Russia 
wants them to return to their 
homelands so that she can 
liquidate them later or deport 
them to Siberian slave labor 
camps, just as she has already 
done with several refugees who 
did return. Soviet Russia her- 
self, needless to say, does not 
repatriate the hundreds of 
thousands of innocent Lithua- 
nians who are in her slave labor 
camps and prisons, nor has she 
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ever returned even those in- 
nocent Lithuanian deportees 
who have already completed 
their sentences. 


Although the Western democ- 
racies did only sparingly take 
advantage of the opportunity to 
gain valuable knowledge about 
Russia’s Bolshevism from these 
political refugees, now that they 
have become citizens of their 
chosen countries they are en- 
titled, under the Constitution of 
the adopted country, to securi- 
ty, safety, and protection against 
any and every terrorization by 
the Soviet Union. Yet nothing 
has been done to protect these 
refugees from Mikhailov’s “Snow 
Operation” or from any other 
Soviet propaganda device. Are 
these the results of “peaceful 
co-existence” and the “Geneva 
Spirit”? Can even the citizens 
of the Western democracies no 
longer have peace and security? 
The situation is the same for 
the former citizens of every 
captive state in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Only when the Soviet 
Union withdraws its armed for- 
ces, its secret police, its ad- 
ministrative agents, and its col- 
onists from Lithuania will the 
Lithuanian political refugees re- 
turn to their beloved homeland. 


In September, 1955, news- 
papers in Washington, D. C., and 
in New York published articles 
dealing with Germany’s_ unifi- 
cation. These articles contained 
plans for German unification 
and guaranties to the Soviet 
Union. One was a British plan 
and another an American plan, 
which might be proposed at the 
forthcoming Four-Power For- 
eign Ministers Conference at 
Geneva in October, 1955. These 
plans included Germany, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and other 
captive European countries, but 
both of them failed to include 
Lithuania and certain other 
formerly independent countries. 
The Lithuanian people most 
sincerely hope that these were 
only preliminary plans, not 
final ones. They also hope that 
the Western democracies, in- 
cluding the United States, will 
not exclude Lithuania from the 
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EDITORIAL IN THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
Sept. 1, 1955 


A recent Moscow incident exemplifies how much the 
Soviet Government has lifted the Iron Curtain and how 
much it has not. The incident revolves about two of our 
Congressmen who have been visiting Moscow, and the fact 
of their presence there testifies to the improvement in 
accessibility of the Soviet Union. But when Congressmen 
requested permission to visit Riga, capital of Soviet Latvia, 
they were refused and told, “This will have to wait until 
relations are better’. 

Of all Soviet-ruled areas, the Baltic states of Lithua- 
nia, Estonia and Latvia have been among the most her- 
metically sealed off from foreigners. It is now more than 
15 years since these first became part of the Soviet Union, 
nominally at their own request, though the presence of 
Soviet occupation troops at the time of the “request” may 
be duly noted. Occupied by the Germans during World 
War II, these states appear to have been fully sovietized 
during these past ten years. There has probably been 
spirited resistance. Repeated reports have told of mass 
deportations of Balts from their own homelands and their 
replacement by Russians and other Soviet people. 

The Soviet Government insists, of course, that the 
people of the Baltic states are happy to be included in 
“the multi-national family of friendly Soviet peoples”. 
But if so, why the Iron Curtain surrounding these states? 
The Soviet Government is not afraid to let foreigners visit 
even Kazakhstan and Central Asia; whence then fear of 
visits to the Baltic states? So long as this Iron Curtain 
persists, the Soviet Government can hardly blame the 
outside world for doubting the official Soviet picture of 
sentiment and life in that important area. 


final plan, which will be pro- 
posed at the Foreign Ministers 
Conference, settling Germany’s 
unification and _ striving to 
achieve liberation of captive 
Eastern and Central European 
countries by setting up a neut- 
ral buffer zone between East and 
West. If there is to be a neut- 
ral buffer zone, it must include 
the formerly independent states 
of Lithuania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and others. Failure to 
include Lithuania in the pro- 
posed neutral zone might have 
grave political repercussions; for 
by so doing, the self-determina- 
tion rights of States such as 
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Lithuania would be voilated. If 
the Western democracies should 
participate in such a deal, they 
would violate not only their 
promises to guarantee freedom 
to others, but also the rights 
and principles under which they 
themselves live — the conviction 
that every country is entitled to 
live in freedom and indepen- 
dence and to select the form 
ef self-government under which 
it will exist. Now is the time to 
correct the wrongs done during 
and after World War II and to 
grant the captive Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries, including 
Lithuania, the freedom, inde- 
pendence, and self-government 


which are rightfully theirs. Or, 
is Lithuania once again to be 
forgotten that other countries 
may live in peace and freedom? 


In September, 1955, the Soviet 
Union decided to return the 
Finnish port or naval base of 
Porkkala, to Finland. As soon 
as this decision was announced, 
purely for propaganda purposes, 
another announcement was 
made — this one by... Marshal 
Zhukov, Soviet Defense Minis- 
ter that the United States also 
should give up its overseas 
bases. That the decision to re- 
turn Porkkala to Finland was 
made only for political and pro- 
paganda purposes is made crys- 
tal clear by Marshal Zhukov’s 
announcement, which is self- 
expianatory. Porkkala is not the 
only base which the _ Soviet 
Union has occupied for more 
than fifteen years. On the 
same Baltic shores are other 
bases which are still occupied 
by Soviet Russia, such as, Lith- 
uania’s bases of Sventoji and 
Klaipéda, which were occupied 
on June 15, 1940. When is the 
Soviet Union going to return 
these bases to independent Lith- 
uania? If Soviet Russia wants 
to be regarded by the Western 
world as a peaceful nation, giv- 
ing up everything that belongs 
to other countries, she can do 
that easily by discontinuing the 
occupation of Lithuania. More- 
over, if the Soviet Union wants 
to be peaceful, just, and faith- 
ful to the promises contained in 
her treaties and agreements 
with Lithuania, the following 
measures are absolutely essen- 
tial: 

1. Withdrawal of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s armed forces, secret police, 
administrative agents, and colo- 
nists from Lithuania and resto- 
ration of Lithuania’s freedom: 
and independence. 


2. Immediate release and re- 
turn to their homeland of all 
Lithuanian prisoners, political 
and otherwise, from forced la- 
bor camps and prisons in Soviet 
Russia. 


3. Integration of the Lithua- 
nian districts of Breslauja, Svy- 
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riai, ASmena, Lyda, Gardinas, 
and Suvalkai into the ethno- 
graphic territory of Lithuania. 


4. Cession of Lithuania Minor 
(or the northern part of East 
Prussia) to Lithuania, alorg 
the line of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, leaving on the Lithua- 
nian side the towns of Balga, 
Lanka, Yluva, Girduva, Darkie- 
mis, and Galdapé. 


When the General Assembly 
of the United Nations voted to 
discuss the Algerian question, 
the Soviet Union favored that 
discussion. Senator W. F. Know- 
land of California is absolutely 
right, and he should be com- 
mended for his courageous stand 
of October 1, 1955, when he de- 
manded that United Nations in- 
vestigate the Soviet occupation 
of the Baltic States. A resolu- 
tion should be introduced in the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations now, and passed, to the 
effect that the United Nations 
should investigate the occupa- 
tion and annexation of Lithua- 
nia and the other Baltic States 
by the Soviet Union, because 
these countries have been in- 
vaded and forcibly occupied by 
the Soviet Union and are still 
illegally occupied by Soviet Rus- 
sia, despite Russia’s promises in 
1939 that she would respect ter- 
ritorial integrity and would not 
interfere in the internal affairs 
of sovereign countries. Since the 
Soviet Union has voted for the 
investigation of the Algerian 
question, she should also vote 
for the investigation of Lithua- 
nia’s occupation. Or is the Sov- 
iet Union afraid to let an in- 
vestigation be undertaken? Per- 
haps it might be proved that 
the Soviet Union occupied Lith- 
uania by force for her own, im- 
perialistic purposes ,that she has 
deprived the Lithuanian people 
of their basic rights and free- 
doms, that she has nationalized 
every property, that she has re- 
duced a once prosperous coun- 
try to poverty, that law and 
order have been abolished and 
a terroristic regime introduced, 
that thousands of innocent 
Lithuanian people have been 


$3,750 IN LITERARY AWARDS 


Six awards for current Lithu- 
anian literary productions in 
exile totalling $3,750 have been 
announced or made this year. 


Draugas, the world’s largest 
free Lithuanian daily, has an- 
nounced its fifth annual $1,000 
prize for the best Lithuanian 
novel. With a nationwide circu- 
lation, Draugas is the fifth lar- 
gest daily published in Chicago. 

A $500 award for a dramatic 
work has been announced by 
Darbininkas, a  Lithuanian-A- 
merican semi-weekly celebrating 
its 40th anniversary this year. 


The Lithuanian Teachers As- 
sociation in the United States 
will award a $500 prize for the 
best juvenile dramatic work. A 


second prize amounting to $250 
has also been announced. 

Also in the juvenile field is 
the Lithuanian Book Club and 
Satrija Arts Society award of 
$500 for a work of any genre 
suitable for the junior and se- 
nior high school age group. 

A novel or collection of poetry 
or short stories or a play is eli- 
gible for the general literary 
award of $500 announced by 
Aidai, a Lithuanian cultural 
magazine published in United 
States. 

An award of $500 was pre- 
sented in May to Jonas Aistis 
for his memoirs About Time and 
People by the Lithuanian Aca- 
demic Club in Montreal, Ca- 
nada. 


imprisoned and killed, and that 
some 10 percent of the Lithua- 
nian population has been de- 
ported. Here is the task for the 
United Nations. It is hoped that 
this time the United Nations 
will not fail to undertake an 
investigation of the enslavement 
of Lithuania, with the legal re- 
presentatives of Lithuania par- 
ticipating, for the United Na- 
tions must live up to its own 
principles in regard to other 
countries — not to divide them, 
but to liberate them. Otherwise, 
the fate of the United Nations 
itself may well be at stake. 
Why is it that the Soviet 
Union allows no one to visit 
Lithuania freely, whether the 
visitor be a foreign diplomat, a 
member of parliament, or even 
a private citizen from a West- 
ern country? Is it because the 
Soviet Union does not want any 
visitor to see that Lithuania, 
once a democratic, free, and 
agriculturally, economically, and 
culturally rich and happy land, 
has been reduced to a slav2 
state; that Lithuanian youth 
have been deprived of their 
right to serve in their own na- 
tional military units in Lithua- 
nia but are drafted into Red 
Army units and sent to the 


Soviet Union; that today Lithu- 
ania resembles a huge prison 
or a_ gigantic slave labor 
camp; that today Lithuanian 
people look like ragged beggars 
and suffer from serious short- 
ages of food, clothing, consumer 
goods, medicine, etc? Is it not 
because nine tenths of every 
production item, agricultural, 
economic, and ‘ustrial, is 
taken to the Sov. Union? In 
many cases, indeed, nothing 
whatsoever is left for local con- 
sumption, while every produc- 
tion item goes to build up the 
Soviet Union’s war machine, 
which in turn is working day 
and night to bring about the 
conquest of the free democratic 
world. 
The Lithuanian situation is 
far too serious to be forgotten 
by the free world. The enslave- 
ment of Lithuania by the Soviet 
Union must be terminated and 
the restoration of Lithuania’s 
freedom and independence ne- 
gotiated; otherwise, “peaceful 
co-existance” between East and 
West will not be possible. Surely, 
the free world must see that 
the so-called “peaceful co-ex- 
istence” is already working to 
the disadvantage of the West. 
By St-s 
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RUSSIAN COMMUNISM IN PRACTICE 


MOSCOW INSTRUCTIONS ON DEPORTATIONS* 


The deportation of anti-Soviet elements from 
the Baltic States is a task of great political im- 
portance. Its successful execution depends upon 
the extent to which the county operatives trium- 
virates and operative headquarters are capable of 
carefully working out a plan for executing the 
operations and of foreseeing in advance all in- 
dispensable factors. Moreover, the basic preinise 
is that the operations should be conducted with- 
out noise and panic, so as not to permit any de- 
monstrations and other oxcesses not only by thc 
deportees, but also by a certain part of the sur- 
rounding population inimically inclined toward 
the Soviet administration. 

Instructions regarding the manner of con- 
ducting the operations are described below. They 
should be adhered to, but in individual cases the 
collaborators conducting the operations may and 
should, dependending upon the peculiarity of the 
concrete circumstances of the operations and in 
order to evaluate correctly the situation, make 
different decisions for the same purpose, viz., to 
execute the task given them without noise and 
panic. 


MANNER OF EXECUTING DEPORTATION 


Should a number of families be deported 
from one spot, one of the operative workers is 
appointed senior in regard to deportation from 
the village, and his orders are to be obeyed by 
the operative personnel in that village. 

Having arrived in the village, the operative 
groups must get in touch (observing the necessary 
secrecy) with the local authorities: chairman, 
secretary or members of the village soviets, anc 
should ascertain from them the exact dwelling of 
the families to be deported. After that the ope- 
rative groups together with the local authorities 
go to the families to be banished. 

The operation should be commenced at day- 


break. Upon entering the home of the person to / 
be banished, the senior member of the operativ? 


group should gather the entire family of the d¢e- 
portee into one room, taking all necessary pre- 
cautionary measures against any possible gxces- 
ses. 

After having checked the members / of the 
family against the list, the location of those ab- 
sent and the number of persons sick should be 
ascertained, after which they should be called 
upon to give up their weapons. Regardless of 
whether weapons are surrendered or not, the ce- 
portee should be personally searched and then 
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the entire premises should be searched in order to 
neover weapons... 

After the search the deportees should be no- 
tified that upon the decision of the Government 
they are being banished to other regions of the 
Union. 

The deportees are permitted to take with them 
household necessities of not more than 100 kilo- 
grams in weight: 1. Suit, 2. Shoes, 3. Underwear, 
4. Bed linen, 5. Dishes, 6. Glasses, 7. Kitchen uten- 
sils, 8. Food — an estimated month’s supply to a 
family, 9. The money at their disposal, 1°. Haver- 
sack or box in which to pack the articles. 

It is recommended that large articles be 
taken... 

In all cases throughout the operations firm 
and decisive action should be taken, without the 
sightest pomposity, noise and panic... 


MANNER OF SEPARATING DEPORTEE 
FROM HIS FAMILY 


In view of the fact that a large number of 
the deportees must be arrested and placed in 
special camps and their families settled at spe- 
cial points in distant regions, it is necessary to 
execute the operation of deporting both the 
members of his family as well as the deportee 
simultaneously, without informing them of the 
separation confronting them. After having made 
the search and drawn up the necessary documents 
for identification in the home of the deportce, 
the administrative worker shall draw up docu- 
ments for the head of the family and place them 
in his personal file, but the documents drawn ur 
for the members of his family should be placed 
in the personal file of the deportee’s family. 

The moving of the entire family, however. to 
the staf!on should be done in one vehicle, and 
only at the station should the head of the family 
be placed separately from his family in a railway 
car specially intended for heads of families. 


...I believe that we should go further 
and tell the whole truth to the whole world 
about the total infamy of Soviet Russia. We 
should denounce the forced occupation of the 
captive satellite nations as the major cause 
of world tension. 

This is the real cause of the uneasiness, 
the apprehension, and the fear of war which 
exists in the world. And until these once- 
free nations are released from Soviet bondage, 
there can be no peace and no foundation for 


peace. 
Mr. Dodd 
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AN OUTSTANDING 
COMMON EFFORT 


Quite a number of Lithua- 
nian students, who are presently 
studying in American universi- 
ties, attended Lithuanian Sec- 
ondary Schools in camps for 
Displaced Persons. As camps 
were formed for political re- 
fugees after World War II in 
Central Europe, the residents of 
such establishments were con- 
cerned with the education of 
their youngsters. This fact led 
to the opening of many secon- 
dary schools (gimnazija) and 
numerous’ grade-schools; alt 
these educational institutions 
were supported by organizations 
such as UNRRA and IRO caring 
for the DP’s. As the immigra- 
tion to oversea countries began, 
these schools were gradually re- 
duced in number. Few Lithua- 
nians remained in Germany and 
Austria, and their children had 
to attend local schools. It seem- 
ed that education in Lithuanian 
would not be possible anymore. 


This fact disturbed Lithua- 
nians and plans were being 
made to do something about it. 
Solution of this problem was 
made possible by a remarkable 
cooperative effort of all Lithu- 
anian immigrants in the Conti- 
nent of North America. They 
gave the financial support need- 
ed, and as a consequence a Ger- 
man castle was bought and in 
January 1954 the school open- 
ed. The set-up is similar to a 
boarding house. Students live 
and study there. For nine years 
a student studies there and af- 
ter graduation is entitled to 
admission to any European uni- 
versity. His educational status 
after graduation may be com- 
pared with that of a graduate 
from an American junior col- 
lege. 

At the present time more than 
200 Lithuanians make use of 
these educational facilities. In 
order to meet the continuous 
expenses of such an institution, 
a system has been devised 
whereby Lithuanians this 
country have formed groups of 


BERNARDAS BRAZDZIONIS 


BERNARDAS BRAZDZIONIS 
(1907—), poet, critic, writer of 
children’s stories. He lived with 
his parents in the US. from 
1908 to 1914, when he returned 
to Lithuania and there complet- 
ed his education at the Univer- 


sity of Vytautas the Great in 
Kaunas (1929-34). He majored in 


the Lithuanian language and > 


literature. Leaving the univer- 
sity, he taught Lithuanian at 
various schools; from 1937 he 
was associated with the Saka- 
las publishing house and from 
1940 directed the Maironis lite- 
rary museum. In 1944 he went 
into German. exile and was 
active in Lithuanian refugee af- 


10—15 members each. Such a 
group supports one student in 
Europe. Money is collected every 
month and ussually the month- 
ly contribution consists of one 
dollar. This cooperative effort 
assures those left behind in Eu- 
rope with an education, and 
gives the Lithuanian society a 
gratifying feeling of achieve- 
ment. 


WRITERS OF LITHUANIA 


fairs. In 1949 he came to the 
U.S. and is now Editor-in-Chief 
of LITHUANIAN DAYS (Lietu- 
viu Dienos), a bilingual monthly 
published in Los Angeles. 


Bernardas BrazdzZionis secur- 
ed his reputation as a poet with 
the publication of a collection 
of poems, The Eternal Jew, in 
1931. Then followed other col- 
lections: Falling Stars (1933). 
Signs and Miracles (1936, win- 
ner of the Sakalas prize), The 
City of the Grand Dukes (1939, 
winner of the national prize for 
1940), I Call the Nation (1941), 
From a Wrecked Ship _ (1943, 
published secretly during the 
German occupation), Man Trav- 
els Across the World (1943), The 
Lord’s Steps (1944, secretly). 
Strange Mountains (1945, win- 
ner of the Board of Euducation 
prize), The Northern Lights 
(1947), The Great Crossroads 
(1953, winner of the Lithuanian 
Writer’s Society prize). 


He has also written a num- 
ber of children’s books and 
critical papers for the periodi- 
cal press. 


Bernardas Brazdzionis’ poetry 
is original and individual. 
Throughout his is a singular 
talent with roots in Lithuanian 
tradition. There is no trace of 
Slavic influence in his work. He 
read the German Romantics and 
the later modern authors and 
was early familiar with Euro- 
pean literary trends. 


The most striking characteris- 
tics about Brazdzionis’ poetry 
are the following: elementai- 
ness and _ sharp. contrasting 
dramatic conflicts. BrazdzZionis 
cultivates three fields of inter- 
est, the social, the personal, and 
the natural. Everywhere he is 
elegiac and clear. As a patriotic 
poet he stands among Lithua- 
nia’s greats. In themes of the 
natural and the personal he 
achieves the subtlety and ¢=pth 
of universal poetry. 
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y AS, 


PETRAS KIAULENAS, 
one of the foremost Lith- 
uanian painters of the 
younger generation, died 
on August 15 in New York 
after a long illness. 

Victim of a type of blood 
malignancy for ten years, 
the colorful impressionist 
created most of his works 
while ill. Born in Lithuania 
in 1909, he received his 
education at the Kaunas 
School of Art, the Royal 
Academy of Art in Rome, 
and famed French schools 

While in Paris he exhi- 
bited his work in the Vis- 
conti and Chardin gal- 
leries. At that time he was 
the subject of a monograph 


NO LONGER WITH US 


by Maurice Scherer, the 
noted art critic. His work 
has also been treated at 
length by Gordon Brown. 

PROFESSOR IGNAS 
SLAPELIS, a noted Lithu- 
anian artist and art histo- 
rian, died on June 3 in 
Chicago at the age of 74. 

Educated at the Paris 
and Rome art academies 
as well as at Lithuanian 
and Latvian schools, he 
served as director of the 
Kaunas School of Art for 
1l years. 

Notable among his books 
are Fundamentals of the 
History of Art and History 
of Art of the Cathol-¢ 
Church, 


Literature recommended 


RARE LITHUANIAN BOOKS IN ENGLISH 


AVAILABLE IN 


CROSSES, by V. Ramonas, 
translated into English by Mil- 
ton Stark, original pen and ink 
illustrations and cover by V 
Makarevicius, 1200-copy edition 
with autograph of the transla- 
tor, 329 pp., 4 dollars. This 1s 
an intriguing social novel about 
the Communist occupation of 
Lithuania. 

THE EVENING SONG, Lithu- 
anian legends and fables, com- 
piled and translated by Vytau- 
tas F. Beliajus, illustrated by 
Louis Denov, paper covers, 100 
pp., 3 dollars. A collection of 
various tales from Lithuanian 
folklore. 

LITHUANIAN FOLK ART, by 
Jurgis BaltruSaitis, edited by T. 
J. Vizgirda, 256 illustrations and 
text, bibliography, 208 pp., 3.50 
dollars. This first edition pub- 
lished in Germany in 1948 ex- 
plains the evolutionary stages of 
architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, and the inheritance 
of nature-worship embodied in 
curious wayside shrines. 
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LIMITED EDITIONS 


VILNIUS, the capital of Lith- 
uania, by V. J. Vizgirda, 105 il- 
lustrations and text, bibliogra- 
phy, 160 pp., 3.50 dollars. First 
edition, Germany, 1948. History 
and growth of one of the most 
famous and oldest cities in East- 
ern Europe. 

LITHUANIA THROUGH THE 
AGES, by Dr. Sapoka, second 
corrected edition, 200 illustra- 
tions. and text, bibliography, 
160 pp., 3.50 dollars. An ab- 
stract of Lithuanian history 
from the earliest times to the 
present day. 

For further information write 
to Lithuanian Student Associa- 
tion, Box 652, Station A, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 


IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Prof. A. Paplauskas-Raminas, 

head of the pedagogy depart- 
ment at the University of Ot- 
tawa, is one of two scientists re- 
cently chosen to represent North 
America on the editorial board 
of an international journal on 
pedagogy published by UNESCO. 
Dr. Ramitnas is the author of 
an important work on physical 
education in relation to huma- 
nism that recently won world- 
wide acclaim. 
“Prof. Pranas Jucaitis, former- 
ly dean of the College of Tech- 
nology at the University of Vy- 
tautas the Great in Kaunas and 
now research chemist in charge 
of new research projects at the 
Armour Research Foundation, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, 
has been elected to membership 
in Sigma Xi. A member of the 
American Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, American 
Association of University Pro- 
fessors, Illinois State Academy 
of Science, and the Free Aca- 
demy of Science in Paris, dr. 
Jucaitis is included in American 
Men of Science and Who’s Who. 
In addition to his very pro- 
ductive work in applied che- 
mistry, dr. Jucaitis is a contri- 
butor to Lithuanian Encyclope- 
dia, published in Boston. 

Prudencija Bitkiené, concert 
and recording soloist, will per- 
form a solo part in the Chicago 
Lyric Theater’s production of 
Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei tre 
re.” 

Dan Kuraitis, owner of Milda 
Buick Sales, Inc., and a season- 
ed world traveler, has been 
elected president of the Chica- 
go Lithuanian Council, an af- 
filiate of the Lithuanian Ame- 
rican Council, Inc. 

Algirdas J. Greimas is a pro- 
fessor in the humanities at the 
University of Alexandria, Egypt. 


Lincoln spoke of the destiny of all men, 


everywhere, to be free. 


By our silence, we 


would make this a passive, rather than an 
active, goal, and freedom a static rather than 


a dynamic thing. 


Mr. Wright 
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